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The character of the new Republic can find no better
illustration than in the speeches of Gambetta, now
conveniently published in eleven volumes by his friend
and admirer, M. Joseph Reinach. If Tillers may be
described as the founder of the Third Republic,
Gambetta was certainly its prophet. He believed in
it, he preached it up and down the country, he made
it his mission to define republican ideas and to spread
an enthusiasm for republican institutions. As Gam-
betta conceived of the Third Republic, so has the
Third Republic substantially become. His appetites
and repulsions, his enthusiasms and recoils are the
appetites and repulsions, the enthusiasms and recoils
of the political class which carries on the government
of France. Imagine a small bourgeois of the Latin
stock born in the south and inheriting the vivacity
of the southern temperament. Give him a large, easy,
receptive nature, coarse, energetic faculties, a great
memory, a facile tongue, a sonorous voice, an eager
combative will. Throw him into the Quarfier Latin
in the middle days of the Empire when it was a rare
thing for a student to descend from the seclusion of
his gay, rough, reckless Bohemia into the politer
quarters of Paris, when the ruling intellectual dynasty
was a dynafsty of revolt, its thinkers free-thinkers, its
great romantic poet and novelist a proscribed exile,
and remember that the atmosphere was full of the
Positive Philosophy of Augustc Comte and of the
grandiose democratic sentiment of Victor Hugo. It is
easy to predict the kind of effect which such an environ-
ment would produce on such a young man. He be-
lieves neither in metaphysics, nor in religion nor in any
kind of mystery. The Pope he regards as the enemy
not only of Italian but also of human freedom. He